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Our President Writes 


As we look back over the past year, we see that ASCA has continued to 
grow not only in size but in its spheres of influence. It has come to be ex- 
pected that the ASCA meetings in the APGA Convention will be of out- 
standing merit, and the Detroit meetings certainly have retained this fine 
reputation. We are indeed greatly indebted to Alice Moore for her fine 
leadership in the preparation of the ASCA Convention Program. Preparing 
a convention program is always a difficult and time-consuming task and 
we want to express our deep appreciation to Miss Moore for a job well done. 

This past year has seen the adoption of a revised Constitution with an 
improved statement of the qualifications for membership in Division ‘5.’ 
To Ted Kuemmerlein, past President, and to Carter Parkes, Board Mem- 
ber, and their committees we express our sincere thanks for their fine work. 

The School Counselor has also been expanded and is now a quarterly 
taking its place along with the other publications of APGA. This is your 
publication and it is hoped that many of you will take an active interest in 
it. The School Counselor represents one of the fine ways in which ASCA is 
helping to influence the development of the school counseling function. 

The rapidly increasing membership in ASCA which has been so gratify- 
ing has been made possible by the able leadership provided by Douglas 
Dillenbeck and his State Membership Chairmen. These fine workers ask 
for your help in continuing to add new members to ASCA’s roll. We have 
a tremendous potential membership just waiting for an invitation to join. 

It has been a privilege for your President to work with the officers and 
the members of the Board of Governors of ASCA. Every one of these peo- 
ple has been most cooperative in working for the advancement of your 
organization. Few national organizations can boast of such active partici- 
pation by its elected officers and board members. This, we believe, is evi- 
dence of ASCA’s vitality. 

Since your President last reported to you, she has been privileged to rep- 
resent ASCA in a number of places. In March she visited with the elemen- 
tary teachers of Rockland County, New York, to talk with them about 
guidance in the elementary school. On February 4, ASCA was represented 
by your President and several other members in a National Youth Incen- 
tive Training Conference called by the Vice-President of the United States. 
The great array of government, labor, business and industry leaders who 
participated in the conference offered a splendid opportunity for further 
orientation in the problems of manpower and employment. APGA was 
host to a luncheon at this meeting and its President, Clifford P. Froelich, 
made an outstanding address. This was an unusual opportunity for both 
APGA and ASCA to receive recognition on a nation-wide basis. It was 
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good to know that APGA’s President was feeling better and able to be at 
the conference. 

As we turn the duties of the President over to Harry Smallenburg, we 
want to express our thanks to him for his fine work as President-Elect and 
to hope for him the finest possible year in 1957-58. 


Editorial 


Harper and Brothers have recently published a 136-page report called 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN SPEAK OUT made by The Committee on 
School and College Relations of the Educational Records Bureau. It offers 
many clues for colleges and secondary schools which are seeking ways of 
improving their guidance programs, courses of studies, teaching practices, 
and general attitude, in order to make the transition to college easier for 
the high-school senior. The report is based on a study of 470 college fresh- 
men (both men and women) in twenty-seven of the nation’s leading colleges 
and universities. They were asked to tell what was right or wrong about 
their own schooling. There are several significant facts for counselors in the 
findings. First, 20 per cent of those interviewed said that they found their 
first year of college an unsatisfactory experience. Second, the rate of college 
failure is high. It is reliably predicted that only about one-half of all fresh- 
men who will be admitted next September will remain to graduate four 
years later. Nearly one-half of the freshmen entering college do not return 
for a second year. Third, the freshmen offered the following advice to stu- 
dents in high school: (1) “Begin planning early whether to attend college. 
Take time to learn about entrance requirements, to consider colleges of 
different types, and finally to select the college where you wish to apply. 
(2) Make the fullest possible use of the guidance and advisory services of 
the school. Use them both in learning about yourself and in selecting and 
preparing for college.” 

Are our secondary schools ready to meet this need? Specifically, are 
counselors equipped educationally and experientially, to provide the kinds 
of services which college bound high school students will increasingly seek? 

The study being considered offers the following suggestions for meeting 
this need: (1) Counselors should be provided with adequate training for pre- 
college advice, (2) Counselors should be allowed ample time to work with 
individual pupils on their aims and requirements, and (3) Schools should 
obtain reliable and extensive information about colleges for the use of 
students and counselors. 

What can your school and its counselors do to meet this challenge? 
Adequate and cooperative planning by all members of the school faculty 
and pupil personnel team can result in practical suggestions and construe- 
tive help for college-bound high-school pupils. 
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The Elementary School Counselor 


BarBara E. FARRANT 


Elementary Counselor, Braintree Public Schools, Braintree, Massachusetts 


We hear a great deal about the counselor in a high school, but very little 
has been written about the counselor in an elementary school. In Braintree 
the elementary school counselor’s job has grown out of the Guidance De- 
partment, but is unique in its coverage. The work may be that of school 
psychologist, social worker, or counselor depending on circumstances. 

In the Braintree School Department there are 4 elementary school coun- 
selors working under Mr. G. Vinton Jones, Director of Guidance, for the 
town. All of the counselors have had successful teaching experience before 
studying psychology, guidance, and measurement. Two of the counselors 
are certified school psychologists. The counselors work in grades kindergar- 
ten through eight (4,554 students). Each counselor is responsible for several 
schools. 

The aim of the elementary guidance program is the establishment within 
the child of a successful means of progressing within his environment. Let’s 
follow a counselor during a typical day’s work in carrying out this aim. 

The counselors, at times, make out tentative daily schedules or plans, but 
the work materializes more as a trouble shooting process. The counselors do 
try to have a definite day for each school. In that way, problems that are 
not acute may be held with the assurance that they will be attended to on 
the regularly scheduled day. However, each counselor is as near as the tele- 
phone in case of an emergency. 

When the counselor arrives at the school, before the children are in the 
classrooms, there will be a quick check-up with individual teachers: In 
Grade III: “How has Mary been working this week? Has she had any 
other crying spells?” Next, into Grade I: “Has Billy been coming to school 
without a fuss?”’ Then on to Grade IV: “Has Robert been admitted to the 
Remedial Reading Class?” Next, into Grade II: “Did the nurse get a 
chance to test Betty’s eyes?” 

And so it will go depending on school and class. All of the questions are 
the result of problems that the teachers have discussed with the counselor. 
It is the teacher in the elementary school who carries the burden of recog- 
nizing a child who needs help. The teacher in many cases actually carried 
out the therapy planned with the counselor. Braintree is fortunate in having 
many observant and understanding teachers. 

After checking on older cases and incidentally picking up a new one 
here and there, the counselor is ready to see pupils. If the school is new, 
there may be a guidance office to use. Otherwise school offices, cafeterias, 
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health rooms, book closets, or even corridors, may have to serve as con- 
sulting rooms. 

The first contact is with a group of new students. Since the exchange of 
records from school to school is not always complete, the counselor often 
has to administer group fill-in tests to help the teachers do a more objective 
job of placement within the class group. 

When these boys and girls return to their classes, the counselor sends 
for Mark. His is a new problem that appeared during the morning rounds. 
His teacher feels that Mark is bright, but he has been failing in his studies. 
His health records are negative. The counselor is meeting him for the first 
time to become acquainted. Mark is an easy child to talk with. By the end 
of this first session the counselor has completed a Stanford-Binet intelli- 
gence test and has made a new friend. 

The next visitor is Mary. You will remember that the counselor inquired 
about her in grade three. Mary stutters, does not get along well in school 
work, and seems to have very few friends. She enjoys talking with the 
counselor because she can discuss some of the school problems she is still 
afraid to bring to her teacher. Mary has been seeing the counselor for over 
a year. However, her problems are not all tied in with school. Her mother 
and father realized that she needed a great deal of help so last year, after 
talking with Mary’s teacher and the counselor, they took Mary to a child 
guidance clinic. Mary’s troubles have not disappeared over night, but there 
has been a gradual improvement. 

Part of the counselor’s job is to convince Mary’s teacher this year that 
there has been an improvement. A teacher often expects too much of a 
child unless the background has been explained. The counselor has to be a 
liaison worker between grades and classes and parents and teachers, know- 
ing when to volunteer information and when to withhold information. 

Sandwiched in between interviews, the counselor has corrected tests and 
even tried to do a small amount of interpretive work on the Binet results. 
Time may be spent in interpreting town-wide test results or in recording 
results. Paper work squeezed into the day will lessen the homework load. 

During the rest of the day the counselor sees several other pupils, includ- 
ing Billy who has school phobia. Counseling at the upper levels may be a 
give and take contact similar to high school counseling (partially non- 
directive, but more often directive in a friendly way). However, it is not 
possible to counsel with primary children in this way. Consequently, in 
their counseling periods, little children may draw, play with clay, talk, play 
games, or dress dolls, as the counselor establishes a personal relationship. 

This sort of counseling is satisfying to the counselor, but the number of 
children that can be seen is very small. Furthermore, the counselor is not 
skilled enough to handle seriously disturbed cases. Thus such children as 
Mary are referred to the state psychologists, clinics, or family service or- 
ganizations for help. 
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The counselor’s last duty for the day is to talk with Bart’s parents. 
Usually the parent is given a choice about the meeting place and Bart’s 
folks asked to come to school. At other times the counselor may go to the 
home or even to a parent’s place of business. 

Any major change in handling a.child is discussed with his parents. The 
interview concerning Bart is a particularly difficult one. It is never easy to 
tell parents that their child is retarded. After repeated tests (Binet, Wechs- 
ler, various achievement batteries), a careful observation period, and a thor- 
ough physical check-up under his own physician’s direction (including 
brain-wave tests), all data has indicated that Bart is a slow learner who 
may need extra help during all of his school career. The evolution process 
toward this conclusion has purposely been prolonged to give his parents a 
chance to adjust to the situation. The counselor tries to show the advan- 
tages of the special class and also emphasizes that this is not the end of his 
learning. If Bart shows progress at a later date, he may be returned to a 
regular classroom. All depends on Bart’s own development and progress. 

In the final evaluation of the work of the elementary counselor in Brain- 
tree, it has been found that eight services are being performed. They include 
recognition of a situation that needs help, testing and recording, pupil in- 
terviews, staff discussions, parent conferences, counseling, referrals, and 
placement (within sub-special, special, and regular classrooms). 

The function of guidance is counseling and help, but not discipline. Hach 
person who knows the child has an important part to contribute toward 
helping him. The home and the school try to work as a team through the 
Guidance Department and its elementary counselors. 


Revised Constitution Adopted 


The membership of ASCA, by a vote of 728 to 52, voted to accept the 
total revision of the Constitution. In its new form, the Constitution pro- 
vides a much needed clarification in a number of areas. It is more flexible 
and should better meet the needs of a growing organization. As soon as it 
is feasible, the Constitution will be published in an issue of THE ScHoou 
COUNSELOR. 

Dr. T. J. Kuemmerlein and his committee deserve special thanks for 
their fine work in providing this revision of the Constitution. 
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Drawing Wishes as a Technique for 
Elementary Counselors 


Burnett Z. Coorrer 


Counselor, Franklin Elementary School, Baltimore County, Maryland 


Klementary school counselors should have a technique to assist them in 
screening children who are in need of guidance and therapy. It should be 
a method which is sufficiently elastic to permit group testing or appraisal, 
and if possible, simple enough to permit teachers to use, understand and 
to derive benefit. Such a technique is necessary because there is little oppor- 
tunity for using personality inventories for the whole student body. In 
many cases screening methods effective on the high school level are not 
necessarily applicable to the elementary field because elementary school 
pupils cannot verbalize as well nor are they as aware of their problems as 
high school pupils. 

It is true that teachers are in the best position to do the initial screening 
of those pupils who show symptoms suggesting possible emotional disturb- 
ance or other adjustment problems. Teachers can do a more capable job, 
especially after some in-service training. Too often teachers are handi- 
‘sapped by large classes, crowded schedules and inadequate facilities. They 
find it impossible therefore to study, learn and evaluate their pupils as 
much as they would like. They need a sifting instrument, one that presents 
a sharply concise perspective of the child’s motivations and needs. Even 
teachers who work in ideal situations find it difficult to identify some of the 
maladjusted children in their classes. This is due primarily to the fact that 
boys and girls often mask difficulties confronting them with a kind of super- 
ficial adjustment. Therefore, teachers could make use of a “scalpel-like” 
tool which would enable them to cut under the outside veneer. 

One technique, simple to use and most helpful in ascertaining the possi- 
bly maladjusted children in a classroom, is to have pupils draw their three 
wishes. Having children draw wishes often enables one to gain considerable 
insight into what are their goals, needs and wants. You learn something 
of their motivations. Indirectly you discover their fears, anxieties and 
worries. If they are unhappy, you sometimes find out why; if they feel 
inferior, you often are able to locate the underlying causes. 

The teacher can assist in using the three wishes technique. She announces 
to the class at some suitable time, ‘““‘We are going to have some fun. We are 
going to play a little game called three wishes. You are to make believe 
someone has given you the magical power of having any three wishes you 
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make come true. Think carefully and make wishes for the three things you 
want most to have or to have happen to you.” The teacher gives several 
examples of what is meant. 

Each child in the class is then given three sheets of plain paper and is 
asked to put a drawing of one wish on each sheet of paper. The wishes can 
be drawn first with pencil and then crayoned, or crayoned from the start. 

There are a few children who are reluctant to draw their three wishes 
because they feel inadequate when it comes to art work, believing they 

‘an’t do well. These children are to be encouraged and told it doesn’t 
matter how poorly they draw, that you are not interested in how well they 
‘an draw, but in learning what their three wishes are. 

A number of children are confused when it comes to expressing abstract 
wishes. They do not know how to convert them into symbolic representa- 
tions. These children should be helped individually. Show them, for ex- 
ample, how a wish for peace can be made by picturing two men shaking 
hands; one for health by making a child playing ball; one for happiness 
by drawing a person smiling; and one for education by showing a child 
carryjng books to a building labeled school. 

En couragement should be given to those who protest they don’t have 
three wishes. Say, “Just think a little harder and you’ll be able to get 
three wishes.” 

Care must be taken to have all the children clearly understand that this 
is make believe, that there is no right or wrong wish, and that they can 
feel free to wish for whatever they please. Tell them the wishes aren’t 
going to be shown to anybody or to be discussed. 

In checking the wishes, teachers and counselors will discover an inter- 
esting pattern. Children in the lower grades are more concerned with wishes 
involving personal gratification—toys, games, pets, et cetera. Children in 
the upper grades are more interested in wishing for those things which will 
affect more than themselves. In the upper grades there is a difference be- 
tween what boys and girls want. Boys are more concerned with social wel- 
fare and political conditions while girls are more concerned with family 
welfare.! 

Wishes usually reveal weaknesses and deficiencies in the following eight 
areas: need to belong, need for achievement, need for economic security, 
need to feel self-reliant, need for love and affection, need to have freedom, 
and need to be free of negative feelings. 

Examination of children’s wishes will often reveal unsatisfied needs in as 
many as two or three of the eight areas mentioned. In some cases needs are 


1 Zeligs, Rose, ‘Children’s Wishes,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 26: 237, April, 
1942, 
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revealed in only one area, and in others no expressed needs are revealed in 
any of the areas. 

In order to see how helpful the three wishes can be, let us consider a 
few cases. 

Richard is a boy in the 5th grade who has normal intelligence, but is not 
achieving anywhere near his grade level. He is sleepy looking. The teacher 
feels he is in some sort of a daze. Questioning reveals very little. However, 
when he is asked to draw his three wishes, he draws the following: his 
brother and sisters getting good husbands and wives, his whole family being 
happy, and his getting a good wife. These are rather unusual wishes for a 
fifth-grade boy. Boys at this level are not normally concerned with the 
future marital success of either themselves or their brothers and sisters. 
Nor are they concerned with the family being happy, usually taking it for 
granted. Working from the thesis that wishes often are made to offset cer- 
tain existent negative conditions, these wishes could be interpreted as 
meaning his father and mother do not get along and consequently the 
family is not happy. Interviews with the mother brought out that parental 
relationships were very poor, and verified the suppositions made from the 
drawings of the three wishes. 

Albert was reported by his teacher as being very hard to handle in the 
classroom. He called out, made funny noises, and made even funnier faces. 
The counselor found Albert to be a nervous and fearful child. When Albert 
was asked to draw his three wishes, he drew for one of them, a picture of a 
swamp, which he wished to be destroyed. His story was this. His grand- 
mother had gone into the swamp to collect herbs to brew a medicine. 
While wading in some water, she was bitten by a water moccasin. She 
screamed for help, and her daughter, Albert’s aunt, who came running to 
her aid, slipped into quicksand and sank out of sight before she could be 
saved. Although Albert, who was staying with his grandmother, did not 
see the episode, he was very close to all the repercussions of the terrible 
event, and was traumatically affected by it. 

Harry was a sullen and morose second grade boy. He was no trouble in 
class. The teacher felt that something “bothered” him. Harry made as one 
of his wishes, a picture of his father in a coffin, guarded by a policeman and 
an audience sitting on chairs. He wished that his father was dead. 

Larry, almost nine years old, was both a sad and anxious looking child. 
He was very reluctant to discuss anything with the counselor. However, 
when given the opportunity to draw his three wishes, he showed clearly 
what some of his difficulties were. As his first wish he drew a picture of 
himself and the devil complete with horns, pitchfork and tail, chasing him. 
He explained it by stating he wished the devil would not “be after him all 
the time.”’ The devil, it seems, is after him because he does so many bad 
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things, ‘especially cussing.”’ His third wish also dealt with pursuit—by 
Mephistocles. Investigation brought out that Larry came from a home 
where the mother was a religious fanatic constantly focusing attention on 
evil and the devil. The child had become upset when despite his honest 
endeavors to be good, he continually had antagonistic and aggressive feel- 
ings that caused him to do things his mother told him were wrong. 

Several shy and retiring children who never gave any trouble and were 
rarely ever given a second thought by the teacher, indicated by their 
wishes that they were desperately in need of help. There was one little girl 
in the sixth grade—homely, dull and poorly dressed, who tried to make 
herself as inconspicuous as possible in the class. She wished that she could 
be “another girl for just one day.”’ An interview brought out that she dis- 
pised herself and many times wished she was dead. Another little girl in the 
same grade felt no one liked her and she wished for ‘“‘just one good friend.” 
She was a lonely child, rejected by a domineering mother who favored her 
two brothers. 

A few children, perfectly normal in their behavior and attitudes, but 
quiet and somewhat absent minded, revealed in their three wishes an un- 
derlying current of anxiety. 

One girl was particularly frightened by hurricanes ard made the wish 
“There won’t be any more hurricanes as long as I live.”’ Her next wish 
was—‘‘My father would get the trees cut down in front of our house be- 
‘ause they are just about ready to fall on the house.” The last wish also 
dealt with a fear—‘T’ll never be in an automobile accident.” 

The corrosive effect of certain physical defects are brought out sharply 
by these three wishes. One boy, Samuel, who had two enormous ears, was 
called “Dumbo” (after the elephant whose ears were so big) by the chil- 
dren. The children were in the habit of asking him when he was going to 
take off and fly. Samuel’s three wishes all had to do with improved physical 
appearance. Harold, who had a somewhat angular shape to his head and 
face, so that he resembled Boris Karloff’s Frankenstein, earned for himself 
the nickname, ‘“I’rankenstein.” His drawings also had to do with physical 
appearance. 

It is quite possible to have unknown physical defects brought out by 
wish-drawings. Ronald was slightly hard of hearing but no one knew it. 
The teacher thought he was dull. His mother considered him inattentive 
because he was so lazy. One of Ronald’s wishes was to be able to under- 
stand clearly what everybody was saying and to do what they wanted. 

Sometimes unsuspected physical ailments are brought out by the wishes. 
A fourth grader’s wish was for a new foot. His explanation was that several 
weeks before he ran a splinter into his foot, and being afraid to tell his 
parents, he was suffering in secret. 
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A third grade boy made two wishes for a magical power; one to enable 
him to fly away. He wrote on the picture of the first, “If I get into trouble, 
I would disappear. very time I get into trouble I get scared. If I broke a 
window they would beat me. I know my parents would. If we leave our 
school lunch at home, we don’t even get any supper, my brother and I.” 
On the second he wrote, “If I could fly, I would fly away. I would fly away 
when I get into trouble.” It is rather doubtful if questioning would have 
shown as well the extent of his fear of getting into trouble as the drawing 
of the three wishes. 

Herbert wished to be big and strong. Discussion brought out that he had 
a heart murmer which handicapped him in athletic activities. Another boy 
made a similar wish. It turned out he had asthma. A vivacious sixth grade 
girl suffered from an unusual allergy which caused her skin to break out 
periodically. She wished most desperately to be cured of this allergy. A 
counselor knowing how deeply she was troubled by her affliction could 
help her adjust. 

Wishes of children can reflect illnesses in the family and their great con- 
cern with them. Jack was bothered and worried by all sorts of imaginary 
pains. The basis for these pains could be gathered from two of his wishes. 
His grandmother suffered from cancer and he wished she would get well. 
He also wished that he would never have cancer. 

Little Esther, seven years old, made as her first wish that her grandfather, 
who was in the hospital, “would get well real soon and to come back to us 
right away.” 

Occasionally the wishes children make are heart breaking. A teacher re- 
ceived from a girl in her fourth grade class the pathetic wishes: “I want my 
mother, my father and my brother.” The girl was living with foster parents 
and was unhappy and lonely. She missed her own family very deeply. The 
teacher learning this worked patiently and with loving kindness and was 
able to help the child adjust to the foster home by the end of the term. 

A sad looking boy of nine wished—‘‘to live with my mother in heaven.” 
He drew a picture of himself running, arms extended, up a step ladder to 
heaven where his mother awaited him with open arms. As a result, his 
teacher made efforts to give him more love and attention, and tried to help 
him to understand that his real mother would want him to be happy and 
not sad. 

The problem of sibling jealousy is readily revealed in wish-drawings. 
A very bright sixth grade girl, the best student in the class and the one 
with the highest I.Q. (138), wished she could do as well as her sister in high 
school. Bright as this girl was, her sister was still brighter and had excep- 
tional talent in both art and music. The younger had feelings of inferiority 
even though she was the brightest in her class, and was very jealous of 
her sister. 
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Highly disturbed or maladjusted children will make peculiar and fantas- 
tic wishes. They will often make highly immature ones. It takes a little 
practice and experience to recognize what is an immature wish for a certain 
grade level. . 

One little boy was described by his teacher—‘‘He is a continual annoy- 
ance to the classroom. He spits and coughs in children’s faces and bites 
them. He throws all sorts of things, trips children when they pass him. He 
breaks his pencils and throws them around. He damages school property. 
He is always fighting. He doesn’t do his school work. He takes things that 
belong to other children.”” When John was asked by his teacher to draw 
three wishes, he wished—“‘that he did not have a brother and that he was 
a girl instead of a boy.’’ When his mother was interviewed she told that 
both she and her husband wanted girls and often expressed the fact before 
the children. She aiso stated that neither she or her husband were de- 
monstrative. 

The suggestion to John’s mother was to show more love to him, accept 
him for what he was, and not favor his younger brother. In a short time 
John showed improvement in his behavior. 

Sara, a second grader, was a child who did so much day dreaming that 
she seemed to be in a world of her own. Her wishes were: “having a different 
father and mother, being happy, and being loved by her parents.”’ Sara 
was from a broken home. Her mother and father drank heavily and had 
terrific arguments until they separated. Sara was now staying with a cold 
and unsympathetic aunt. 

Ralph, a sixth-grade boy, was gradually losing touch with reality and 
retreating into a world of his own. He drew as his three wishes: ‘“‘to have 
the power to control the world, to rule everybody, to have the power to do 
whatever he wanted.” Fortunately, preventive measures could be taken 
in time. He was referred to the mental hygiene clinic and he is now a much 
improved boy. 

Children, especially bright ones, project their hopes and ambitions for 
the future in the wishes they draw. They express their goals in life and 
what they want to be when they grow up. David made two wishes which 
indicated what his future aims were. For one wish, he drew an excellent 
picture of a microscope alongside a number of chemical test tubes. He 
wrote—‘I want to be a scientist.” In the second wish he drew himself in a 
laboratory gown, carefully pouring a mixture from one test tube to another. 
Patsy’s wish was to go to college, so she drew a picture of a large building 
marked college, towards which she was walking with an armful of books. 
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SUMMARY 


The three wishes often reveal the hidden recesses of the child’s mind, as 
the above cases clearly indicate. It is an easy technique to employ, it takes 
a minimum amount of time, and it can be used with large and small groups. 

There is no doubt that some children who are maladjusted and disturbed 
have “normal” and “commonplace” wishes. However, those who do project 
their problems in the drawings of their wishes make up a large proportion 
of children in a school who are disturbed. If used wisely, drawing of wishes 
can be a valuable and worthwhile technique for the elementary school 
counselor. 


Shared Counselors, Superior Counselors 


Joun F. MacDoNNELL 


Director, Otsego County Extension Board, State Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 


A shared counselor divides his time among two or more schools. While 
such a counselor is not peculiar to New York State, the program of shared 
services has gained wide acceptance in this state. At present there are about 
70 Vocational Education and Cooperative Boards providing shared educa- 
tional services in the state, most of which offer the services of one or more 
shared counselor or closely related services such as school psychologist. 

As in any program involving sharing of a service, the person employed 
must be a superior person because the nature of sharing demands adjust- 
ments not required in the typical school situation. In counseling this is 
even more imperative since the pupil personnel program is so completely 
enmeshed in the effective operation of the modern school unit. 

Northrup! has shown that the shared counselor carries on a program sim- 
ilar in basic aspects to programs in larger schools. Recognizable are the 
currently accepted services of group and individual counseling, testing, 
occupational information, records, research, and organizational and indi- 
vidual relations. The question is one of depth, degree or extent of the 
particular service, the limits being determined by the time spent in a 
school, the skill of the counselor, and other factors. 

Since the shared counselor must work in at least two schools, and some 
work in at least five, he is faced with the problem of adjustment to the 
administrative philosophy of each particular school. Moreover, sharing is 
most common in rural areas where acceptance of the guidance point of 
view is often in the incipient stage and this is reflected in the administra- 
tion of the school. The counselor, therefore, has the dual problem of ad- 


1 Northrup, Grant J. ‘Duties and Responsibilities of Shared Counselors,” Journal 
of Educational Research, 46: 295-303, December, 1952. 
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justing to the existing administration and, at the same time, promoting 
the program and working toward acceptance of a healthy guidance view- 
point and accomplishing this in each school in which he counsels. The 
undiplomatic, ineffective counselor has no place in such a situation. 

While the counselee load must be kept below 600 if Federal aid is a 
factor, the Bureau of Guidance, New York State Education Department, 
advocates a 400 counselee load with less if possible. The shared counselor 
finds that his divided flock of 400-600 live and attend school in different 
towns with varying backgrounds necessitating adjustments not required of 
the usual school counselor. He must also face a similar situation in regard 
to staff members with whom he must work in the several schools. He must. 
have the feeling of “relearning” pupils, administrators, and staff after a 
period of a few days absence. The superior person is able to minimize these 
adjustments so that counseling proceeds effectively with the least amount 
of lost motion though some is inevitable. 

Inadequate physical conditions are less of an inconvenience to superior 
people. Consider Mark Hopkins and his log. Overcrowding is as apparent 
in most rural areas as it is in urban areas. Smaller communities are often 
slower to act to correct inadequate physical conditions. The addition and 
maintenance of a guidance program in these overcrowded schools means 
operation under conditions of varying degrees of inadequacy. The shared 
counselor often must work under makeshift conditions at best and the ideal 
of an office, a waiting room, a private telephone, a secretary, may be a dis- 
tant dream. Such conditions call for the experienced, superior counselor. 

The path to a full-time counseling position is often through the position 
of the shared counselor for rural or smaller suburban schools. Since the 
beginning or the establishing of the program becomes the duty of the shared 
counselor, the position is properly the function of the superior, experienced 
person. It is hardly the province of the beginner or the immature counselor. 
The success of the program will depend on the person who shares and ad- 
ministrators should consider the status and caliber of the person employed 
to work on a shared service program. 

Counselors unfortunately have traditionally looked upon shared service 
as a “good place to begin” with little consideration of the potentialities of 
the position. Schools and administrators in turn have been remiss in not 
encouraging superior people to remain by providing adquate facilities, 
attractive salaries, travel allowances, and other fringe benefits. Despite past 
and present shortcomings, the shared counselor should be an experienced, 
superior counselor for the successful beginning and functioning of the pro- 
gram and for the best interests of counselees, administrators, and the 
counselors themselves. 
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Guidance Services Influence High School- 
College Relations 


CLARENCE W. FAILor 


Associate Professor, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
AND 


O. W. HaAscALu 


Director of Admissions, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


The high schools and colleges in Colorado are enjoying a relationship 
that is quite unique in the United States. This cordial and mutually bene- 
ficial relationship is made possible largely through an organization known 
as the Colorado Council on High School-College Relations. Although there 
are a few other organizations in the country with similar names and similar 
stated objectives, the Colorado Council has several features which make it 
unique and truly effective. Significantly, guidance services are dominant in 
its programs and activities. 

It started about eight years ago when a few far-sighted high school and 
college administrators recognized a need for a vehicle which would provide 
for (1) a means of understanding the problems which are faced by the high 
school on the one hand and the colleges, on the other, in helping a student 
prepare for and launch into the transition from secondary to higher edu- 
cation; (2) a means for solving these problems to the mutual satisfaction 
of high schools and colleges; and (3) improved articulation between col- 
leges themselves and between high schools themselves to the end that 
closer cooperation and higher professional ethics might be achieved. 

The idea of forming a new organization to meet these goals was not re- 
ceived without some opposition. Did not Colorado already have enough 
organizations? The teachers already had an association; the principals and 
superintendents had their association; the college registrars and admis- 
sions officers were organized into an association. Were not these groups 
working in close accord with one another? The answers to these questions 
were in the affirmative. As just one example of the fine rapport which al- 
ready existed between these several organizations it is noteworthy that in 
the late 1930’s the high schools and colleges in Colorado had agreed upon 
a uniform application blank for college admission. With many revisions, 
this uniform application is still in use today. 

However, a new organization was formed—The Colorado Council on 
High School-College Relations—because the felt needs, as stated above, 
were not being fulfilled by existing groups. As can be imagined, the exist- 
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ing organizations were passing resolutions without ever understanding the 
implications which such resolutions would have on the other groups. 

One of the unique features of the Colorado Council was to bring together 
a democratic representation of both high school and college people. The 
Council’s constitution provides that each high school league (the conference 
which is organized mainly for athletic contests) shall be represented by one 
delegate and each college and university shall likewise be represented by 
one delegate. A refreshing experience, however, is to attend a meeting of 
the Council and to observe that several high schools from the same league 
are represented and that more than one representative from a college usu- 
ally attends. This wider participation is encouraged. Although the voting 
membership would be limited to that described in the Council’s constitu- 
tion, it is interesting to note that the group has never faced an issue where 
the consensus was divided to the extent that the voting membership needed 
to be distinguished from the attending representatives. 

The wisdom of the individuals who were responsible for organizing this 
new association is reflected in the accomplishments of the Council in recent 
years. Next fall, it will sponsor the Fifth Annual Guidance Conference to 
which all of the guidance people of the state will be invited. These confer- 
ences take on the flavor of small workshops or seminars which not only 
bring to light new guidance concepts but stimulate in-service training in the 
schools of the state. The small group sessions are concerned with such 
things as, “Organizing Guidance Services in an Eight-Teacher High 
School,” “The Role of the Teacher-Counselor,” ‘Organizing a Career 
Day,” and, ‘The Use of College Aptitude Tests as Counseling Tools.” 
These ‘‘seminars” are conducted by recognized Colorado leaders in the 
field who donate their services. In addition, the services of a nationally 
known consultant are secured as a key-note speaker for two general sessions. 
Most recently, Dr. Emery Stoops of the University of Southern California 
and Dr. Gilbert Wrenn of the University of Minnesota have served the 
Council in this connection. 

Once every two years the Council revises its Handbook which is published 
primarily for the benefit of the high school counselors.* One copy is fur- 
nished free of charge to each high school and college in the state. Additional 
copies are sold for one dollar each. The Handbook contains not only the 
constitution and code of ethics of the Council, but provides a compact ref- 
erence for the curriculum offerings, admission requirements, and applica- 
tion procedures for each of the eighteen institutions of higher learning in 

* Copies of the Handbook of the Colorado Council on High School-College Relations 
may be secured for one dollar per copy from the Executive Secretary of the Council, 


Mr. H. Dean Burdick, Director of Admissions, Colorado School of Mines, Golden, 
Colorado. 
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Colorado. The latest edition of the Handbook also contains an explanation 
of every scholarship and educational grant which the several colleges offer. 
Such explanation includes the procedure to be followed in applying for 
these awards. 

One of the most recent accomplishments of the Council is the adoption 
of a standard form which is to be used in applying for a scholarship or edu- 
cational grant at any of the Colorado institutions of higher learning.f It 
is not hard to visualize how this uniform scholarship application form will 
alleviate some of the problems of the high school counselor. In progress is 
the production of a film strip to aid the high school student in gaining 
a concept of what most colleges are like. The strip will include an explana- 
tion of a college schedule, of problems encountered in living away from 
home, and of other differences between high school and college. 

Accepted as routine functions of the Council are the scheduling of ‘‘Col- 
lege Day” programs and reorganizing (or eliminating) invitations from 
colleges to high school students to such campus functions as band days, 
speech festivals, high school welcoming days and the like. Not the least 
of the Council’s accomplishments is the esprit de corps that has developed 
among the college admissions counselors. This group of men and women 
have come to view their function as an important cog in the guidance ma- 
chinery of the state. Gone is the once prevalent feeling that a college 
representative who visited a high school was there to sell his college or 
university. In its place is a feeling of genuine counseling to the end that a 
high school student will be able to decide upon the right college for his 
particular needs. 

+ The writers believe that this is the first time such a state-wide uniform scholar- 
ship application blank has been accepted in this country. They would be pleased to be 
informed if this is not a correct assumption. 


28K OK 


Douglas Dillenbeck has announced the appointment of Ralph W. Watt, Counselor 
at Western High School, 35th and “R’”’ Streets, N.W., Washington, 7, D.C., as mem- 
bership chairman for Washington, D.C. 
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The Counselor’s Role in Helping 
Johnnie to Read 


SUMNER BERLYN 


Counselor, Stemmers Run Junior High School, Baltimore, Maryland 


In the light of the growing concern throughout the country with the 
problem of helping children improve their reading, it seems fitting that the 
counselor evaluate his role in assisting parents, children, and teachers. It is 
not uncommon for a pupil to request help in achieving success in school 
work and this success is often based on the child’s ability to handle the 
written word. A parent might request an interpretation of his child’s prog- 
ress in the school situation; here again that progress might be linked closely 
with the child’s reading achievement. Teachers frequently seek help in 
adjustment problems in their classrooms; this problem may center around 
a reading difficulty. With these examples in mind, plus innumerable others 
which might arise in a normal day’s work for a counselor, there appears to 
be a strong need for the counselor to see just where he fits, if he does, into 
this problem of reading. 

This discussion is based on the assumption that the counselor is aware 
of his own limitations and is not stepping into the realm of the teacher of 
reading. The counselor’s role is primarily that of consultant and assistant 
to interested children and their parents and teachers. It seems that the first 
responsibility of the counselor is to screen cases that can be helped by 
counseling. These should be children with the ability to learn and improve 
but who have blocks and problems which can be reduced or resolved through 
counseling, thus allowing the child to better learn to read. 

Screening might be accomplished in various ways. Teacher opinion is 
invaluable in determining which pupils appear to be able to learn to read, 
but for some unknown reason fall below grade level. The counselor is in a 
position to administer psychological tests, within the limits of his ability, 
in the nature of intelligence, achievement, interest, personality and aptitude 
tests. The counselor might refer to cumulative records to evaluate, with 
the help of the teachers and administrators, what would be the best plan 
of action for the individual child. It is also within the counselor’s realm 
to screen pupils for referral to outside agencies which are better equipped 
to handle reading difficulties. By exhausting all possible means of knowing 
the child better and by trying to understand the problems involved, the 
counselor is then in a position to suggest possible courses of action to follow 
in order to help the child. The object of all this screening is to help Johnnie 
read better. It should be noted that this screening for children who will 
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benefit from counseling applies to the overachiever as well as to the under- 
achiever. Both types need help in adjusting to reading. The overachiever 
might be compensating for inadequacies as well as the child who reads 
below grade level. The counselor must work with the honor, the average, 
and the below average pupil. 

If, during the screening process, it is decided that the child has no need 
for counseling and that the classroom teacher can best handle the reading 
program alone, then the counselor should -not interfere. However, if after 
looking over all the available records, after adequate testing, after confer- 
ences with parents, teachers and the pupil, it is decided that someone be- 
sides the classroom teacher is needed to help this child, then the counselor 
has an obligation to offer whatever assistance he can. 

The counselor’s assistance may be in the form of referring the pupil to a 
reading specialist, or to a clinic, supplying the necessary information and 
doing supportive therapy when the agency requests it. Parents might be 
contacted and their opinions and attitudes regarding the child’s progress 
might be worked through in regular counseling sessions. The child might 
be seen in the counselor’s office for regular counseling periods. It is impor- 
tant that the parent and the pupil be made aware of the problem and be 
helped to face it realistically in order to make whatever progress they are | 
‘apable of making. In counseling the parents it is suggested that basic in- 
formation regarding the developmental process of learning to read be 
pointed out and that an understanding be arrived at as to where the child 
fits into the picture. This should lead toward a discussion of what methods 
‘an be employed to help the child and toward an acceptance of the child 
and his achievement. Reading materials, such as the Science Research 
Association Bulletins, are recommended for parents and teachers to read. 

In counseling the pupil, goals might be set and a reading program de- 
veloped which will best fit the situation. Problem areas outside the reading 
field should be discussed and worked through, so that the child is free to 
function normally and without a handicap in a reading situation. If there 
is indication of a health problem, the child should be referred to the school 
nurse or the parent should be told that it is thought the child needs glasses, 
or whatever the investigation reveals. Having an outsider, who is impartial 
and not connected with books and report cards, show a sincere interest in 
the child’s progress might give the necessary encouragement to the child 
who, up to this time, has failed to suegeed in a world of words. 

The counselor has a wealth of information to offer the teacher in assist- 
ing him in understanding the dynamics behind a child’s inability to read. | 
By passing on the information from records and conferences with parents 
and pupils to the teacher, he can be made aware of the ramifications in- 
volved and be better equipped to handle the situation. This technique also 
works as a support to teachers who, in secondary schools, might feel they 
are ill-equipped to handle a remedial reading program. 
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The counselor can assist in grouping and placing pupils in classes where 
they can do their best work. In schools with a large enrollment this phase 
of the program is most important, for homogeneous grouping seems to be 
best suited to teaching reading skills. It must be pointed out that even 
with the most ideal grouping the teacher will have to handle several levels 
in one room. Children do not develop at the same rate of speed, and there- 
fore the class that started out to be reading on a fifth grade level might 
conceivably have a spread of several grade levels by the end of the term. 
The counselor can help teachers regroup pupils throughout the term, if this 
is possible, or for the next term. 

Dropouts are in many cases reading problems which can be helped by 
counseling. A pupil who has repeatedly failed to keep up with his group 
because of an inability to sound out words or to compile a basic list of 
sight words might feel so dejected that he waits impatiently for the legal 
age to leave school. Behavior problems at times are caused by the child’s 
lack of reading skills. When so much of the day’s school work is based on 
listening to words and on reading, it is no wonder that a failing pupil es- 
capes into unacceptable behavior patterns, unless someone assists him along 
the way. The counselor should screen behavior problems and dropouts to 
see whether any supporting help can be given. If feasible, potential drop- 
outs and behavior problems should be referred to the guidance office early 
in the term. Once the problem is overt, in the sense that the pupil can not 
be controlled in the classroom, the case is handled outside the guidance 
office by the teacher or by the administrator. 

In summation, it appears that the counselor has a decided role to play in 
helping Johnnie to read. He should assist in screening, testing, grouping, 
placing, and counseling all reading difficulties whether it be an over or 
underachiever, provided such a service will benefit the child. The counselor 
should exhaust all possible areas for information regarding the child and 
should be in a position to refer pupils to outside agencies after the school’s 
facilities have been used. He might handle the case himself, or refer the 
‘ase to the teacher with adequate recommendations. The counselor should 
help all who work with the pupil to understand why the child is doing 
what he is doing and to assist in helping the child develop according to his 
own ability. The counselor is a consultant to teacher, pupil, and parent—a 
person who compiles the facts and helps those involved to put the pieces 
together into an understandable and acceptable pattern. By clearing the 
air of irrelevant problems, or by helping the pupil accept his problems in 
order to improve within his own framework, he is often able to develop 
more rapidly. Having the proper insight and a broad prospective on this 
whole picture, the counselor will find he can contribute immeasurably to 
helping Johnnie to read. 
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